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Information comprehension 
from longhand notes and slides 
in the language classroom 

FERIT KILigKAYA 

Mehmet Akif Ersoy University in Burdur 
Turkey 


Abstract: The aim of the study presented in this paper was to compare 
undergraduate students’ information comprehension under conditions 
where they took notes in longhand during traditional lectures and 
lectures given through slides. A quasi-experimental approach was 
adopted to collect the data from 42 participants enrolled in a 
compulsory course at a state university in Turkey. During the first three 
weeks, the participants attended lectures presented by the lecturer 
using PowerPoint slides, while in the next three weeks the lectures 
were presented in a traditional format where the same lecturer 
presented the material verbally without using any slides. At the end of 
each lecture, a quiz was distributed to the participants. The mean 
scores from the quizzes indicated that when the participants took 
longhand notes while listening to traditional lectures, they performed 
better than when they just listened to these lectures and read the 
lecture notes on the slides. 
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1. Introduction 

As Armbmster (2009: 220) points out, lecturing Is still one of the 
primary instructional methods, especially among those teachiL 
university students, so note taking remaL an import, To * 
acadenaic life. The findings of several studies Indicate that taking nmes 
htates comprehension, especially when learners are given time to 

2o'’ro'”'’' p°h‘ 

Kadvansky 2011, Duran, Frederick 20133- With technological 
developments, note taking in longhand has almost been replaced by 
echniques such as note mklng on electronic devices, reading^Tne 

nhT "T or taking sLrtphone 

photos of these notes written on the board and/or slides. 

Recent years have seen a keen interest in note taking in classrooms 

lot 7 aspects o^ 

to note tek-^ ^‘^dents, such as longhand note taking and comparing it 
ing on electronic devices, information retention from 

presentations, and traditional lectures. 

Ewin and Rieppi (1999), for example, compared the relative 

stX? t*"" of multimedia materials and traditional lectures 

in h h U examination scores. The six 

instiuctors that volunteered to participate in the study led classes on 

human development, psychological statistics, and abnXal 
psyc 0 ogy. Each instructor taught each course under two experimental 

classroom Arthec’d* other In a traditional 

dassroom. At the end of each course, the same final examination was 

^ven to students. Then, the mean final examination scores were 

compared. The results indicated that the scores of the students in the 

muldmedia class and the traditional class differed significantly in all the 

courses. It was found that the multimedia class participant! scored 

Sussidnd (200S) studied the effects of non-InteractIve computer 
assisted instruction (the use of PowerPoint presentations) on students' 

T-TT"' 7"''^'’°"' The participants In his study 

were college students enrolled In an Introduaory psychology class 
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traditional lectures than from PowerPoint sessions, adding a word of 
caution that when animation, graphics and figures are considered, 
using slides might have an advantage over traditional classes. 

In another study carried out in a higher education institution, Duran 
and Frederick (2013) investigated seventy-two undergraduate 
students information comprehension using different note taking 
conditions: taking notes on paper and by using laptops. The two groups 
worked on a 10-minute projected documentary, which was followed by 
an immediate comprehension test and a general information survey. 
The findings revealed that students taking notes on paper scored 
higher than those taking notes on electronic devices, suggesting that 
longhand note taking facilitated comprehension better than typing 
notes. 

Another study conducted by Mueller and Oppenheimer (2014) pointed 
to differences in laptop and longhand note taking and provided the 
answer to the question of whether these two different conditions of 
note taking affect academic performance. The findings revealed that the 
longhand participants perform better in responses to the conceptual- 
application questions than the participants taking notes on laptops. 
Moreover, it was found that the longhand note taking allows individuals 
to process the information better than laptop note taking. 

The studies comparing traditional and slide-enhanced classrooms lead 
to contradictory findings, some of which favor a traditional lecture 
style, whereas others emphasize a lecture format with PowerPoint 
presentations, indicating that further research is needed in this area. 


2. The current study 

The current study aimed to compare undergraduate students’ 
information comprehension in two types of lectures: the one which 
involved longhand note taking and the other which relied on 
PowerPoint presentations. 
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2.1. Methodology 

The participants of the study were 42 junior in-service English 
language teachers who were enrolled in the compulsory course 
Language Testing and Evaluation offered by the Department of Foreign 
Language Education at Mehmet Akif Ersoy University in Turkey. They 
were aged between 20 and 21 and selected using purposive sampling. 
Age and sex were not taken into consideration. 

A quasi-experimental approach was adopted in the study to collect the 
data. During the first three weeks, lectures were presented using 
PowerPoint™ slides. The following figure (Figure 1) shows one of the 
slides as an example used in the lectures. 




Backwash / Washback 


^ Tt'ie effect of testing on teaching and 
learning 


‘ Beneficial 


•nee on 


Harmful 

“ jeci 


iTifenl test techrtqi«» t Jo not 

couneonjeaf^, 

otf leaenirig era leomii^ octtvities ^ 


Figure 1: An example slide used in the lectures, presented in PowerPoint™ 


The slides were elaborated by the lecturer verbally. Before the lectures, 
the participants were informed that the slides would be shared as 
print-outs after the conducted classes. In the fourth week, a quiz was 
Astributed to the participants and it included five open-ended 
^sestions and ten multiple-choice questions, each worth 2 points. The 
tine allowed for solving the quiz was twenty minutes. 
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In the next three weeks, the classes were presented in a traditional 
format where the same lecturer discussed the material verbally without 
using any slides. He only used the board, on which he wrote key terms 
as well as drew basic figures and tables. The participants, in this case, 
were asked to take notes as they were informed that no material or 
slides would be shared with them. In the last week of the experiment, a 
quiz in the format similar to the previous one was given to the 
participants. The table below (Table 1) shows the topics covered each 
week before the quizzes were conducted with the participants. 


Table 1: The topics covered before the quizzes. 


Week 

Topic 

Week- 1 

Assessment concepts and issues 

Week- II 

Principles of language assessment 

Week- III 

Designing classroom language tests 

Quiz I 

5 open-ended questions and 10 multiple-choice 
questions 

Week- IV 

Standards-based assessment 

Week- V 

Standardized testing 

Week- VI 

Alternatives in assessment 

Quiz II 

5 open-ended questions and 10 multiple-choice 
questions 


The data obtained from the post-lecture quizzes were subject to 
statistical analysis. A paired-samples t-test was used to determine 
significant differences between the scores obtained from the quizzes 
given in two different lecture styles. 


2.2. Findings and discussion 

The mean scores from the quizzes were carefully analyzed by the 
author of this paper. Results of this analysis are presented in the 
following table (Table 2). 
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i 


Table 2: Overall mean statistics and differences in two conditions, 




M 

N 

SD 

SEM 

cond. 

slide 

22.90 

42 

7.792 

1.202 

longhand 

26.14 

42 

8.126 

1.254 

cond. 


M 

SD 

SEM t 

df 

Sig. 

slide-Jonghand 

-3.238 

.5.516 

.851 -3.804 

41 

.000* 


*p<0.01 


M (Mean), N (Number of Participants), SD (Standard Deviation), SEM 
(Standard Error of Measurement)^ t (t-test value), df (Degrees of Freedom), Sig. 
(Significance), p (Significance Level) 

The table indicates that the significance level was lower than 0.05 alpha 
level (t = -3.804; df=41; p=0.000) for the participants who took notes in 
longhand, which suggests that the participants taking longhand notes 
scored higher in the quizzes. In other words, the participants taking 
longhand notes in the lectures conducted in a traditional format 
performed better than those relying on the lecturer’s slides. 

The participants’ mean scores in the multiple-choice questions were 
also analyzed. The analysis revealed that the significance level was 
higher than 0.05 alpha level (t = -.238; df=41; p=0.223. It suggests that 
there were no significant differences in the scores from multiple-choice 
questions. 

The content analysis of the responses to open-ended questions in two 
conditions pointed to the benefits of longhand note taking. The 
longhand note takers' responses included few spelling mistakes and the 
intended meaning was clearer. In the case of the participants who just 
read the lecturer’s slides and tried to respond to open-ended questions, 
the results were different. These participants tried to repeat what was 
written on the slides instead of using their own words. 

The findings of this study indicate that when participants take longhand 
notes while listening to traditional lectures, they perform better than 
those who just listen to lectures and read notes on slides. This finding is 
in alignment with that of the study conducted by Savoy, Prortor and 
Salvendy (2009), who found that participants recall more information 
from traditional lectures delivered verbally than from PowerPoint 
sessions. This might be attributed to the fact that when learners take 
longhand notes, they try to focus more on the main points stated 
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verbally by their lecturer, and try to put what they understand into 
their own words, which might enhance their comprehension. Thus, it 
might be well stated that longhand notes enable participants to move 
beyond memorization of what is delivered by the lecturer. 

Another important observation which needs to be made here relates to 
the time given to the participants for reviewing their notes. As the 
study conducted by Boch and Piolat (2005) indicates, taking longhand 
notes better facilitates comprehension as participants have more time 
to review their own notes. This finding is in alignment with that of 
Duran and Frederick (2013), who indicate that students taking notes on 
paper score higher than those who take notes on computers. 

Moreover, regarding longhand notes, the current study seems to 
support the finding of Mueller and Oppenheimer (2014), who stress 
that longhand note taking may enable participants to process the given 
information better by selecting and reviewing important points in the 
lectures. 


3. Conclusions and implications for practice 

The results from the conducted study suggest that the participants 
taking longhand notes perform better than those who take notes from 
slides. Therefore, one may state that students should be encouraged to 
take notes rather than just rely on the teacher’s slides. On the basis of 
these findings the following implications can be put forward: 


1) At the very beginning of the term and during the first year 
of education, students should be provided with training on 
how to take notes through a variety of systems, such as 
Cornell Notes (see Pauk, Owens 2010, chapter 10 entitled 
'Take Effective Notes') or Outlines. This can be done easily 
through a series of assignments. 

2) If lectures are enhanced by using slides, these slides should 
be shared with students, preferably in advance, so that they 
can underline and take notes on important points. 

3) Well-written pre-class quizzes on assigned readings for 
upcoming lectures can help students to decide what to focus 
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on. Accordingly, students can also be aware of which 
points/topics to concentrate on while listening to lectures 
and can take notes on these points/topics. It is also 
suggested that students be made aware that the scores 
obtained in quizzes will be considered when their overall 
success in the course is evciluated. 
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Appendix 

Quiz given to the students 

This quiz is composed of two sections. In the first section, there are ten short- 
answer questions, while the .second section includes ten multiple-choice questions. 
Please read the questioas carefully. For the quesdons in the first section provide 
brief and clear answers and write legibly. For the questions in the second section, 
circle the best answer. 


SECTION I. Short •answer questions 

1. Explain ‘harmful washback’. 

2. Explain ihe main aim of formative assessment conducted in language 
classrooms. 


3. What is the basic difference between norm-referenced and criterion-referenced 
tests? 


4. Briefly explain what ‘reliability' is. 

5. If a language teacher would like to test his/her students’ writing skills directly, 
what should s/he do? 
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SECTION fL Multiple-choice questions 

6. Which of the folioviing Is true about assessment and teaching? 

A) Assessment occurs at definite times. 

B) Tests are one of the forms of assessment. 

C) Assessment is always made by the teacher. 

D) Tests are either incidental or intended. 

E) Testing and assessment are the same, 

7. — is ba.sed on the results of standardized tests or other exams that are 
administered under regulated or controlled test-taking conditions. 

A) Informal a.ssessmenl 

B ) Formal assessment 

C) Formative assessment 

D) Alternative assessment 

E) Continuous assessment 

8. Final exams in a course arc an example of - — and assessment. 

A) formal / summative 

B) informal/formative 

C) formal/formative 

D) informal / summative 

E) summative / formative 

9. In — - tests, language skills can be separated and each skill can be tested 
separately in a successful manner. 

A) computer-based 

B) dictation 

C) communicative 

D) discrete-point 

E) integrative 

10. Which of the following is a disadvantage of computer-based testing? 

A) Self-directed testing 

B) Administration 

C) Individualization 

D) Scoring 

E) Non-interactive performance 

11. — aims to evaluate students in the process of forming their competencies 
and skills w ith the goal of helping them to continue that growth process. 

A) Formal assessment 
Bj Traditional assessment 

C) Standardized testing 

D) Formative assessment 
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E) Suramaiive assessment 

12. The real-life tasks compose the test tasks of the — tests. 

A) standardized 

B) discreie-point 

C) norm-referenced 

D) integrative 

E) communicative 

13. What lacks when the scorers give different scores to the same test? 

A) Student-relaied reliability 

B) Intra-rater reliability 

C) Test reliability 

D) Test administration reliability 

E) Inlcr-rater reliability 

14. If a test is designed to assess speaking ability and asks learners to write in 
the answers of multiple-choice questions, it may have — but lack — . 

A) authenticity / washback 

B) reliability / validity 

C) reliability / washback 

D) practicality / reliability 

E) validity / practicality 

15. Which of the following is not necessary’ in order to increase the face 
validity of a test? 

A) A familiar test format 

B) Reasonable difficulty level 

C) Different scoring instruments 

D) Clear and concise directions 

E) Adequate time limits 
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